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Energy  Savers 


Easy-on-Energy 
Heat  Pump 

Single  system  that  both  heats  and 
cools.  Delivers  two  units  of  heat  for 
each  unit  of  electricity  it  uses.  Save 
energy  and  money 


Energy  Efficient 
Electric  Home 

Records  prove  savings  of  60%  or  more 
on  heating  and  cooling  costs. 


Save  Energy  and  Money 

Add  insulation,  install  storm  windows 
and  doors,  caulk,  weather  strip. 


Energy  Information  Center 

If  it  involves  the  use  of  energy  in  your  home,  business  or 
plant,  call  MP&L  for  literature  and  answers  to  your 
questions. 

/Mississippi  power  &  light 

Helping  Build  Mississippi 


MIDDLE    SOUTH 
UTILITIES   SYSTEM 
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CHECKING  ACCT. 

$3.00  per  month 

free  personalized  checks 

insurance  policy 

free  cashiers  check 

free  notary  service 

no  per  check  service  charge 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

302  Main  St.  Greenville,  MS.  38701 
member  F.D.I.C. 
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By  Louise  Moss  Montgomery 

I  like  to  live  where  crystal  rain 
Comes  clattering  across  the  pane 
And  fraught  with  beauty,  music,  art, 
Conveys  its  rapture  to  my  heart. 

1  like  to  live  where  wind  is  proof 

Of  firm  resistence  of  a  roof, 

And  tucked  away  from  stress  and 

storm, 
I  like  to  live  where  love  is  warm. 


By  Louise  Moss  Montgomery 

Requiescat! 

Leave  the  year 

Underneath  the  mound  of  time. 

Shed  a  solitary  tear, 
Write  a  soft,  memorial  rhyme. 

Other  years 

Will  come  and  go, 

Heaped  upon  a  flattening  mound, 

Other  heads  to  crown  with  snow, 

Other  spirits  to  confound. 

Other  hours 

Will  bring  their  mead 

Of  nostalgic  smiles  and  tears-- 

Other  days  will  carve  their  creed 

On  the  bones  of  earlier  years. 

Resquiescat! 
Say  farewell 
o  another  measured  span. 
Toll  the  dull,  funeral  bell- 
Tell  another  bead  for  man! 


By  Louise  Moss  Montgomery 

The  winter  wind  is  moaning  low- 

A  shrill,  impatient  piccolo. 

Through  branches  brown  and  bare 

and  thin 
The  winter  wind  comes  droning  in 
with  clatter  and  persistent  din- 
And  I  sit  huddled  and  alone 
And  listen  to  its  monotone! 


FORUM  •"  a  message 
from  the  editor 

by  Curt  Lamar 

The  Forum  for  this  issue  is  different,  as  is  our  new  title  design.  Instead  of  words, 
a  picture  of  the  Delta  Scene  Editorial  Board,  Editor,  and  Managing  Editor  will 
prevail.  We  thought  our  readers  might  like  to  see  that  we  are  "real  people!" 


Staff  members  pictured  (from  left  to  right)  are  Marlon  Rico,  Sammy!  Britt,  Curt 
Lamar,  Cary  Thomas  Cefalu,  W.  F.  LaForge,  0.  F.  White  and  William  Cash.  (Not 
pictured  is  U.  S.  Walker). 
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Dear  Sirs: 

I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  your  fine 
magazine.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
check  for  a  two-year  subscription. 

Thanks, 

Jeff  Cole 

Greenwood,  MS  38930 


Dear  Sirs, 

Since  Delta  Scene  is  habit-forming, 
I'd  appreciate  another  year  of  read- 
ing. 

Again,  if  you  possibly  have  back 
issues  of  the  one  that  highlighted 
film-making  in  Mississippi,  would  you 
forward  three  copies  of  it? 

On  the  chance  you  have  none, 
make  it  a  two  year  subscription. 

Very  sincerely, 
Frank  Johnson 
Osyka,  MS  39657 


Dear  Sirs: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  copies 
of  Delta  Scene  that  you  sent  to  the 
DeSoto  County  Welcome  Center. 
We  greatly  appreciate  all  and  any 
material  we  get  that  helps  promote 
tourism  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Sincerely, 

Ozell  D.  Scott,  Manager 

DeSoto  County  Welcome  Center 

P.  0.  Box  102 

Hernando,  MS  38632 


Dear  Mr.  Lamar, 

I  recently  saw  the  Summer  1977 
(Vol.  4,  No.  2)  issue  of  Delta  Scene, 
which  apparently  is  now  being 
published  at  Delta  State  University. 
The  photograph  of  writers  who 
participated  in  the  "Deep  Delta" 
segment  of  the  Climate  of  Genius 
series  caught  my  eye,  because  Dr. 
Lewis  P.  Simpson  here  at  LSU  was 
pictured  with  the  group.  He  is,  of 
course,  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
professors  of  English  and  co-editor  of 
Southern  Review. 


When  I  called  him  about  the  article, 
he  asked  that  I  try  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Summer  1977  issue  as  well  as  any 
preceeding  issues  in  which  the  series 
was  included.  I  offered  to  do  this  for 
him,  because  1  am  writing  to  request 
a  subscription  for  one  year.  To  cover 
this  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  extra 
copies,  I  am  including  a  check  for 
$5.50. 

I  am  Susie  Pepper  Crews,  1943 
graduate  of  Delta  State.  My  husband, 
Ed  Crews(1941)  and  I  have  lived  in 
Baton  Rouge  for  the  past  20  years, 
and  I  have  worked  for  Information 
Services  (public  relation)  for  the  past 
15  years.  It  has  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  meet  and  work  with 
some  of  our  finest  professors  and 
administrators.  I  never  forget  that  I 
am  a  native  Mississippian,  and  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  my  four  years 
at  Delta  State.  Evelyn  Hammett  was 
a  very  strong  teacher  in  the  English 
department  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
very  fond  of  her. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Susie  P.  Crews 
1639  Glenmore  Ave. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808 
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SHOP 


601-363-1441 

Post  Office  Box  1076 

Tunica,  Mississippi  38676 


Antique  Mall 

Indvanola,  Miss. 


McDonald's 
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Cleveland  -  Ciarkadala 
Qraanvllla  •  Greenwood 


The 

Delta 

Gourmet 


Because  of  space  limitations  the 
Delta  Gourmet  is  a  special  listing  for 
restaurants  who  show  a  desire  to 
reach  the  DELTA  SCENE  magazine 
subscribers  by  becoming  advertisers. 
Prices  and  hours  subject  to  change. 


The  Crown  Restaurant  -  Unique 
dining  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
antiques  at  the  Antique  Mall  5  miles 
north  of  Indianola.  Entrees  include 
Chicken  Kiev,  Crepes,  Curried  Chic- 
ken, and  Elizabethian  Steak,  which  is 
served  only  at  night.  Medium  price 
range.  Lunch  is  served  from  11:30  - 
1:30  by  reservation  only.  Dinner  is 
served  only  for  private  parties  from 
7-9.  Open  Tuesday  thru  Saturday. 
Telephone  887-2522  for  reserva- 
tions. 


McDonalds  -  Home  of  the  famous 
"Big  Mac",  Quarter  Pounder",  and 
Filet  of  Fish"  sandwiches.  Conven- 
iently located  in  Greenwood,  Green- 
ville, Clarksdale  and  Cleveland. 
Open  7  am  -  11  pm  on  weekdays. 
Open  Fri.  and  Sat.  7  am  -  1  pm. 
Some  locations  stay  open  slightly 
later. 


Sharpe  Street  Station  Restaurant  and 
Lounge.  -  Specializing  in  Fresh  Mush- 
rooms, Broiled  Stuffed  Mushrooms, 
Sauteed  Mushrooms,  Broiled  Shrimp 
in  Wine  Sauce,  Stuffed  Flounder, 
Ribeye  and  New  York  Strip  Steaks. 
Moderately  priced.  Open  11  am  - 
1  am.  Live  entertainment  on  week- 
ends from  9-1.  Major  credit  cards 
accepted.  Reservations  requested  but 
not  required.  201  S.  Sharpe  Ave., 
Cleveland.  846-6918. 


WHERE 

THE 

DELTA 

BLOOMS 

4  TIMES 

A  YEAR 


Read  about  the  people, 
places  and  problems  that  are 
familiar  to  us  Deltans.  Delta 
Scene  publishes  quarterly  to 
bring  you  articles  on  the  past, 
present  and  future  that  are 
unique  only  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta. 

Clip    this    ad  now. 
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The  Cross  tie  Festival: 

From  the  crossties  of  the  old 
Pea  Vine  to  the  Bolivar  County 

Courthouse  Grounds. 


by  Jody  Correro 

It  all  began  in  1970  under  the  oak 
trees  along  the  railroad  tracks  that 
run  through  the  middle  of  Cleveland. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
railroad  that  gave  the  festival  its 
name. 

The  festival?  Why,  it  is  the  Crosstie 
Arts  Festival,  held  each  spring  on  the 
Bolivar  County  courthouse  grounds 
and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Crosstie 
Arts  Council  and  the  Mississippi  Arts 
Commission. 

Back  in  1969,  a  group  of  Cleve- 
land and  Bolivar  County  leaders 
specifically  the  Cleveland  Junior 
Auxiliary,  decided  that  it  was  time  for 
the  community  to  hold  an  annual 
event  that  would  combine  the  arts, 
both  performing  and  visual,  and 
would  provide  something  for  the 
young  and  old  as  well. 

Back  to  how  Crosstie  got  its  name. 

Usually,  two  things  come  to  mind 
when  you  think  of  the  history  of  the 
Delta -farming  and  railroad.  The  Pea 


Vine  rambled  down  the  old  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  tracks 
from  Dockery  to  Boyle,  back  out  to 
Skene,  Cleveland  Crossing,  Pace, 
Symonds,   Malvina   and   Rosedale- 


winding  and  puffing  through  cane- 
brakes  and  cotton  fields,  dotted  with 
fluffy  wagons  and  brooding  cotton 
houses. 
Great  though  it  was  heralded,  the 
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photo  by  Bob  Lord 


horseless  carriage  could  not  always 
successfully  challenge  the  mud  and 
dust,  so  if  you  wanted  to  be  sure  you 
would  get  there,  you'd  better  catch 
the  train,  or  walk  the  cross  ties. 

So,  with  the  crossties  under  the 
rails  and  the  folks  under  the  oak  trees 
along-side  of  the  railroad  tracks,  the 
name  Crosstie  Arts  Festival  was 
chosen. 

But  like  so  many  other  things,  the 
Festival  began  to  grow  and  finally 
outgrew  the  facilities  on  the  railroad 
right-of-way.  Thus,  in  1971,  the 
Festival  moved  west  a  couple  of 
blocks  to  the  courthouse  lawn. 

And  that  is  where  the  1978,  the 
ninth  Crosstie  Arts  Festival,  will  be 
held  on  April  8. 


Here  the  best  of  Southern  talent 
will  display  its  wares  in  exhibits  on  the 
lawn  and  on  cotton  trailers  parked 
along  the  tree-shaded  avenues  near 
the  courthouse. 

Displayed  against  farm  equipment 
background  will  be  ceramics,  sculp- 
ture, jewelry,  painting,  graphics, 
drawings,  crafts,  needlework,  photo- 
graphs, and  many  other  art  media. 

The  ninth  annual  Crosstie  Arts 
Festival  promises  to  be  the  best  yet. 
Professional  clowns,  a  children's  song 
review  and  petting  zoo,  a  special 
children's  art  show,  Delta  State 
University's  world-reknowned  sing- 
ing group,  "Renaissance",  and  arts 
and  crafts  by  artists  from  throughout 
the  South  will  highlight  the    1978 


Crosstie  Arts  Festival. 

Bill  Lester,  chairman  of  the  Cross- 
tie  Arts  Festival,  Mrs.  Julia  Moore, 
Festival  Secretary,  Mrs.  Linda  Jack- 
son, Cleveland  Junior  Auxiliary 
chairman  of  the  children's  activities, 
Mrs.  Ginny  Elias,  CJA  chairman  of 
the  children's  art  and  petting  zoo,  and 
Mrs.  Gloria  Griffith,  of  the  Cleveland 
Community  Theatre,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  children's  song  revue,  have 
promised  a  "better-than-ever"  Cross- 
tie  Arts  Festival. 

Lester  said  nationally  known  print 
makers  Dale  and  Mamie  Raybum 
from  Atlanta  will  serve  as  jurors  in  the 
art  competition.  "With  the  number  of 
artists  we  are  expecting  this  spring, 
we  feel  the  more  than  $3,000  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  well  invested  in  the 
Festival,"  Lester  added. 

Crosstie  Arts  Council  President,  H. 
L.  Nowell,  has  been  working  diligent- 
ly with  various  committees,  and  he 
said  judging  from  the  reacion  of  his 
co-workers,  this  year's  festival  will  be 
the  best. 

So  make  plans  now  to  spend  a 
care-free  day  under  the  shade  trees 
at  the  Crosstie  Arts  Festival,  Satur- 
day, April  8,  on  the  Courthouse  lawn 
in  Cleveland. 
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PROFILE : 

Bicki  Billello, 
A  JVurse  Ex-POW 


by  Mary  Rose  DuPont  Booth 

"The  State  of  Mississippi  wants  the 
world  to  know  that  it  appreciates  the 
sacrifices  and  deeds  of  these  men." 
So  reads  Governor  Cliff  Finch's 
proclamation  of  December  10,  1977, 
as  "Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Day  for  the 
State  of  Mississippi."  Each  one  of  the 
men  so  honored  has  his  own  story. 
This,  however,  is  a  woman's  story  of 
capture  and  imprisonment  during 
World  War  II. 

"  'Any  Day  Freedom'  is  her  name," 
says  Mrs.  Bicki  Bilello  of  Greenwood 
as  she  straightens  the  dress  on  the 
35-year-old  doll  she  holds.  Bicki  was 
2nd  Lt.  Clara  Mae  Bickford,  a  U.  S. 
Army  nurse  and  a  prisoner  of  the 
Japanese,  when  she  made  "Any 
Day"  from  the  remnants  of  another 
nurse's  brown  silk  evening  dress.  The 
shawl  of  the  doll's  costume  has  come 


undone,  her  large  round  eyes  are 
loose;  but  through  all  her  experiences 
"Any  Day"  has  never  lost  her 
optimistic  grin.  Neither  has  her 
creator.  "Even  though  I  was  a 
prisoner  for  almost  three  years,  I 
never  did  give  up  hope,"  Mrs.  Bilello 
smiles.  "I  always  felt  that  liberation 
would  come  any  day." 

Twenty-three  years  old  when  she 
joined  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
1939,  Lt.  Bickford  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Stotsenberg  in  the  Philippines  at 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 
Later  that  month  the  Japanese 
landed  in  the  Philippines.  A  few  days 
before  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  his  American-Philippine  forces 
were  to  retreat  via  the  same  route,  Lt. 
Bickford  and  the  other  nurses  were 
evacuated  from  Manila  and  taken 
across  Manila   Bay  to  the   Bataan 


Peninsula,  where  two  field  hospitals 
had  been  established. 

There  she  cared  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  for  four  months.  In  April, 
1942,  again  just  one  step  ahead  of 
the  Japanese,  the  nurses  were  taken 
five  and  one-half  miles  by  sea  to  the 
rock-bound  island  fortress  of  Correg- 
idor.  Lt.  Bickford  fortunately  escaped 
the  infamous  Death  March,  the  fate 
of  the  Americans  and  Philippines, 
who,  sick  and  starving,  were  taken 
prisoner  after  their  surrender  at 
Bataan.  Corregidor,  after  heavy  bom- 
bings, soon  surrendered  too. 

Where  other  dates  have  dimmed 
with  time,  two  are  always  remember- 
ed by  former  prisoners-of-war-the 
date  of  capture  and  the  date  of 
liberation. 

"They  got  us  on  May  5,  1942," 
says  Bicki,  "but  ironically,  it  was  July 
4,  Independence  Day,  before  they 
moved  us  to  the  Santo  Tomas 
Internment  Camp  near  Manila."  She 
pauses  to  sip  her  coffee  and  remem- 
bers what  the  POW's  called  "Mickey 
Finn"  coffee,  a  coffee-substitute  ma- 
de from  soybeans  served  at  the 
camp.  Other  memories  begin  to  flow. 

"Santo  Tomas  was  a  civilian 
internment  camp.  Imprisoned  were 
American  and  British  families,  about 
5,000  in  all,  who  were  living  on  the 
island  when  the  Japanese  attacked.  I 
was  one  of  68  nurses-there  were  5 
doctors  there  too-who  cared  for  the 
prisoners." 


Men  were  separated  from  women 
and  children,  but,  says  Bicki,  "Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  husbands  and 
wives  found  ways  to  be  together."  To 
the  consternation  of  the  Japanese, 
the  inevitable  result  was  an  unplan- 
ned population  increase.  To  discour- 
age further  intimacy  the  husbands  of 
pregnant  women  were  imprisoned. 
"They  put  them  in  a  jail  within  a  jail," 
Bicki  recalls. 

The  camp  operated  like  a  small 
city;  on  a  rotating  basis  prisoners 
were  assigned  to  kitchen  duty, 
garbage  collection,  or  whatever  need- 
ed doing.  Food  was  scarce.  "We 
existed  on  about  500  calories  a  day," 
says  Bicki  as  she  removes  a  small, 
worn  rectangular  card  from  an 
envelope.  "Here's  a  monthly  meal 
ticket  which  was  punched  two  times 
daily  when  we  passed  through  the 
mess  line.  Breakfast  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  caramel  mush;  rice  and 
Mickey  Finn  coffee  made  up  the  late 
afternoon  meal." 

When  Bicki  was  not  on  duty  at  the 
camp  hospital,  she  took  part  in  the 
activities  the  prisoners  organized. 
"For  entertainment  we  staged  plays 
and  concerts.. .played  baseball  too!" 
Prisoners  learned  to  be  really  resour- 
ceful. Clothes  were  patched  and 
repatched.  Worn  underwear  was 
replaced  by  undergarments  knitted 
from  twine. 

Bicki  held  on  to  "Any  Day 
Freedom"  but  she  made  other  dolls 
from  scraps  of  material  and  traded 
them    for    sugar    and    flour    from 


internees  whose  connections  on  the 
islands  provided  them  with  these 
black-market  goods.  "Over  a  make- 
shift stove  we  learned  to  make 
puddings  and  cakes  out  of  practically 
nothing." 

The  only  time  the  POW's  were 
allowed  to  receive  Red  Cross  pack- 
ages was  on  Christmas  in  1943. 
"Cheese  and  real  coffee,"  says  Bicki 
who  remembers  that  conditions  at 
Santo  Tomas  began  to  deteriorate 
soon  after. 

In  1944  the  camp,  previously 
administered  by  a  civilian  Japanese 
director,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Japanese  military.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressed, food  and  medical  supplies 
became  critically  short.  "The  main 
problem  with  the  diet,  in  addition  to 
insufficient  food,  was  the  lack  of  bulk. 
We  were  all  suffering  from  some 
form  of  malnutrition.  Many  literally 
starved  to  death.  You'd  occasionally 
see  people  walking  along  suddenly 
fall  dead  in  their  tracks.  Things  got  so 
bad...I  remember  seeing  children 
fighting  over  the  entrails  of  a  slain 
water  buffalo  the  Japanese  had 
brought  into  camp." 

By  January,  1945,  at  least  five 
persons  a  day  were  dying  due  to 
food  and  medicine  shortages.  "If  we 
hadn't  soon  been  liberated,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  many  of  us  left," 
says  Bicki.  Her  hero  is  MacArthur, 
who  fulfilled  his  famous  promise  to 
return  to  the  Philippines  just  in  time. 
Her  eyes  light  up  when  she  recalls 
the  events  of  February  3,  1945.  "It 
was  early  evening.  We  heard  the 
rumble  of  tanks  but  that  sound  wasn't 
new  to  us."  Bicki,  born  and  raised  in 
Texas,  continues  with  a  hint  of  pride 
in  her  voice,  "Then  we  heard  an 
unmistakable  Texas  drawl  ask,  'Whe- 
re is  everybody?'  I  looked  down  from 
my  second-story  window  into  the 
street  below  and  saw  our  tanks,  our 
G.  I.'s.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  had  to 
run  down  and  touch  one  of  them  to 
make  sure  he  was  real."  To  Bicki  and 
the  other  nurses  their  liberators 
looked  like  giants  compared  to  the 
emaciated  POW's  and  their  smaller- 
statured  captors.  At  that  time  the  5 
feet  seven  inch  nurse  herself  weighed 
barely  100  lbs. 


Santo  Tomas  was  not  easily  taken 
from  the  Japanese.  Heavy  fighting 
and  shelling  of  the  camp  postponed 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  prison- 
ers. Bicki  survived  and  returned 
home  with  "Any  Day  Freedom",  of 
course,  to  a  hero's  welcome  in  Texas. 
Second-Lieutenant  Bickford  became 
1st  Lt.  Bickford.  In  April,  1945,  she 
married  Dr.  Pope  Noell,  a  surgeon 
who  had  served  with  her  at  Santo 
Tomas.  For  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Santo  Tomas  she  reciev- 
ed  among  several  other  decorations 
the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Philippine 
Defense  Ribbon. 

Three  years  after  Dr.  NoelPs  death 
in  1964  Bicki  married  Lloyd  Bilello 
and  moved  to  the  Delta,  where  until 
her  retirement  in  1977  she  was 
school  nurse  for  Leflore  County 
schools. 

Not  many  people  know  about 
Bicki's  experiences.  "Ex-POW's  are 
understandably  reluctant  to  relive  the 
past -except  with  other  ex-POW's. 
Unless  you  were  there,  it's  hard  to 
imagine  what  things  were  like." 

She  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  many  former  POW's  at  a 
Christmas  party  given  last  December 
by  Peggy  and  Hunter  Gates  of 
Jackson  for  all  Mississippi  ex-prison- 
ers of  war.  The  Gateses  are  members 
of  the  one-year-old  Mississippi  Chap- 
ter of  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
Membership  is  open  to  ex-POW's 
and  their  wives  or  husbands.  Next  of 
kin  of  deceased  POW's  are  also 
eligible.  The  national  group  is  lobby- 
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ing  for  federal  recognition,  which  it 
hopes  will  lead  to  veterans'  benefits 
presently  denied  to  its  members. 

"In  my  opinion  there's  no  doubt 
that  the  stress  of  imprisonment 
shaves  years  off  a  person's  life.  The 
effects  of  dietary  deficiencies  are 
often  not  evident  until  many  years 
later."  Former  prisoners-of-war  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  convinc- 
ing the  Veterans  Administration  that 
their  present  health  problems  are 
service-connected,  that  is,  originating 
from  their  POW  experiences. 
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Forced  to  retire  her  nursing  posi- 
tion for  health'  reasons  last  Decem- 
ber, Bicki  plans  to  stay  active. 

"  'Any  Day  Freedom'  needs  to  be 
restored,"  says  this  attractive  mother 
of  four  and  grandmother  of  one, 
"and  I'm  making  more  dolls  to  exhibit 
and  sell  at  craft  shows."  These  new 
dolls  are  beautifully  gowned  in  gaily 


printed  cotton  fabric,  good  advertis- 
ing for  the  Delta's  cotton  industry. 

In  any  exhibit,  though,  "Any  Day 
Freedom,"  symbol  of  faith  and 
optimism,  is  bound  to  be  the  senti- 
mental favorite.  However,  says  her 
owner,  "She's  not  for  sale." 
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Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  in 
a  series  concerning  higher  education 
facilities  and  opportunities  in  the 
Delta  region. 


by  Curt  Lamar 

Deka  State  University  in  Cleveland 
must  be  doing  something  right!  At  a 
time  when  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation  are  grappling  with 
myriad  problems  (though  the  highly- 
publicized  "crisis"  in  higher  education 
seems  to  have  passed),  Delta  State, 
or  just  "DSU,"  is  flourishing. 

Dr.  Kent  Wyatt,  the  fifth  President 
of  Delta  State  and  an  alumnus  as 
well,  has  publicly  taken  a  stand  which 
will  guarantee  Delta  State's  positive 
development.  First,  he  has  indicated 
that  Delta  State's  primary  commit- 
ment is  to  academic  excellence,  for 
which  the  University  has  long  been 
recognized  throughout  the  state. 
Second,  he  has  noted  that  Delta 
State  will  not  attempt  to  grow  "heker 
skeker";  rather,  fts  growth  will  be 
regulated  an  J  controlled. 

Both  of  these  policies  are  wise  in 
view  of  the  findings  of  several  recent 
studies.  For  example,  in  the  Septem- 
ber    1977     issue    of     Change:The 


Delta  State 
University : 

The  Delta's  Own 


Magazine  Of  Learning,  in  an  article 
by  Alexander  W.  Astin  entitled  "On 
the  Failure  of  Educational  Policy,"  it 
was  revealed  that  the  shift  toward 
larger  instrtutions  in  the  last  decade 
was  one  of  these  major  failings  and 
that  student  involvement  and  achiev- 
ement is  much  greater  and  more 
beneficial  at  smaller  institutions.  Also, 
a  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Howard 
Bowen,  former  president  of  the 
Universrty  of  Iowa  and  an  economist, 
for  the  Sloan  Foundation  and  the 
Camegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies 
in  Higher  Education  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. Dr.  Bowen  found  that,  at  a  time 
when  college  students  are  being 
urged  to  become  more  career-orient- 
ed, primarily  the  benefits  of  attending 
college  are  "the  satisfactions  that 
come  from  the  attendance  itself- 
from  the  learning,  the  stimulus  of 
interesting  people  and  ideas,  the 
sociabilrty,  the  pleasant  surroundings, 
and  the  memorable  experiences." 
Finally,  current  research  has  revealed 
that  ten  years  after  graduation,  only 
four  out  of  ten  job-satisfied  people 
are  working  in  occupations  for  which 
they  trained  in  college.  And  a  related 
study  shows  that  since  two-thirds  of  a 
person's  life  between  ages  18  and  70 
is  spent  in  non-job  activrty,  college 


should  be  much  more  than  a 
career-preparation  experience. 

For  these  reasons,  Delta  State  is 
committted  to  a  broad-spectrum 
educational  undertaking.  Conse- 
quently, unlike  many  institutions 
which  have  bowed  to  whims  of  the 
moment,  DSU  still  requires  all  stu- 
dents to  take  basic  courses  not 
necessarily  related  to  their  major  field 
of  study.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
trend  in  higher  education  throughout 
the  nation-a  return  to  a  strong,  early 
grounding  in  English,  history,  litera- 
ture, basic  sciences,  social  sciences, 
mathematics,  economics,  and  art  and 
music 

Since  rts  creation  and  organization 
in  1924-1925,  Delta  State  has  em- 
phasized the  welfare  of  the  individual 
student.  Thus,  DSTC  (Delta  State 
Teachers  College),  DSC  (Delta  State 
College),  and  DSU  between  1925 
and  1978  has  promoted  teaching 
excellence  among  rts  faculty,  has 
stressed  facuky-student  interaction, 
and  has  maintained  a  reputation  for 
friendliness  and  for  the  personal 
touch.  The  Universrty  is  determined 
to  continue  rts  commitment  to  these 
things. 

(continued  on  page  22) 
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I  Lived  Through 
The  Flood  Of   '73 


by  Douglas  McDonald 

October  21,  1972,  the  rains  began 
to  fall.  In  Sharkey  County  crops  were 
still  in  the  fields  and  only  on 
spasmodic  occasions  were  farmers 
able  to  get  into  the  fields  to  harvest. 
The  rains  continued  to  fall  and  low 
places  began  to  fill  with  water. 
However,  this  was  nothing  unusual 
since  this  happens  every  year.  But, 
the  rains  were  falling  all  along  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  reports  in 
February  and  March  1973  became 
disheartening  as  floods  were  rampag- 
ing the  areas  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee.  Surely,  the  mighty 
Mississippi  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
waters  and  carry  them  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet,  weather  reports  grew 
more  bleak  as  the  rains  continued  to 
fill  the  swollen  streams  of  the  great 
"Father  of  Waters"  and  its  tributaries. 
Greenwood  was  being  threatened  by 
the  Yazoo  River  in  late  February  and 
flimsy  walls  were  built  along  the  torn 
banks  more  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
people  than  as  a  secure  protection. 
And,  on  Highway  7  North  and 
Highway  49  South  at  Greenwood, 
waters  spilled  over  and  people  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere  as 
the  plywood  guards  would  not  hold 
back  the  waters. 

In  the  South  Delta  area  we  caught 
a  few  non-rainy  days  in  early  March, 
and  we  had  already  moved  into  the 
high  fields  to  break  the  ground  for  the 
year's  cultivation.  My  wife's  brother- 
in-law,  Tucker  White,  refused  to 
move  as  he  kept  saying  "We're  going 
to  have  the  biggest  flood  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  area."  Tucker  had 
always  been  a  pessimist,  so  we  just 
ignored    what    he    said    and    kept 


moving.  But,  on  March  12,  the 
hardest  rains  I  have  ever  seen  began 
to  fall  and  the  low  places  were 
overflowing,  but  even  worse  the 
flood  waters  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  were 
moving  down  an  expanded  Mississip- 
pi River  and  the  ever  expanding 
waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower 
Rivers  could  not  empty  into  the 
channel.  In  fact,  the  waters  were 
coming  from  the  north  so  fiercely  that 
they  pushed  back  into  these  tributar- 
ies which  began  to  back  into  the 
low-lying  areas  of  Sharkey,  Issaque- 
na, and  Warren  Counties  in  the 
Southern  Delta  area.  And,  Tucker 
was  right. 

By  Thursday,  March  15,  my  wife 
Wilma  began  to  look  for  refuge.  I  was 
employed  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi and  actually  was  not  aware  of 
how  drastic  situations  were.  My 
employees  had  moved  the  cows 
across  the  waters  to  higher  ground, 
but  this  was  so  scarce  that  by  the  time 
I  arrived  home  on   a  dismal  rainy 


Saturday  they  hardly  had  room  to 
stand,  much  less  to  feed.  Some  were 
swimming  to  small  knolls  beyond  the 
surging  waters.  We  had  to  use  our 
boats  to  get  them  back  near  the  road. 
And  Wilma,  almost  crying,  said, 
"We've  got  to  do  something  and  do  it 
now."  Unconcerned  as  I  was,  I  called 
my  brothers  south  of  Jackson,  and  Irl 
arrived  about  3:30  P.  M.  with  several 
cattle  trucks  to  move  220  head  of 
cattle.  There  was  no  place  to  load,  so 
we  had  another  day  to  delay.  Our 
house  was  being  threatened  with  the 
ever  expanding  waters  standing  only 
six  feet  away  on  the  northeast  corner. 
And,  on  Sunday,  March  18,  my  wife 
had  a  real  birthday  celebration.  The 
bulldozers  were  there  to  build  a 
four-foot  levee  around  the  house, 
and  the  Ewings  from  Anguilla  and 
the  Eldridges  from  Rolling  Fork  were 
there  to  help  move  our  belongings  to 
a  new  housing  unit  which  had  been 
built  in  Rolling  Fork  primarily  for 
Blacks.  Wilma  supervised  the  moving 
and  our  daughters  were  constantly  at 
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work  as  we  crossed  water  which  had 
already  covered  the  road.  Irl  had 
brought  lumber  and  built  a  loading 
chute  for  the  cows  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  about  10:00  o'clock  we 
began  to  load  the  cows.  After  three 
cattle  trucks  were  loaded  and  my 
cattle  trailer  was  filled  with  calves,  we 
still  had  four  cows  and  two  calves 
which  had  escaped  to  a  high  spot  on 
the  channel  levee  that  connected  the 
Yazoo  and  Sunflower  Rivers.  My 
brothers,  Irl  and  Sammie,  cared  for 
the  cows,  feeding  them  hay  which 
had  been  in  their  barn  since  1954.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  on  Sunday 
everything  was  gone  from  the  house 
except  the  range  and  the  breakfast 
table.  The  cabinet  shelves  and  closet 
shelves  were  still  full.  Wilma's  mother 
lived  in  a  house  on  higher  ground,  so 
we  spent  the  night  there  and  stayed 
until  I  returned  to  the  University  cf 
Mississippi  before  the  end  of  the 
week. 

But,  the  rains  continued  to  fall  and 
the  waters  continued  to  expand. 
Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  week 
Wilma's  mother  and  sister's  family 
sought  higher  ground.  Others  in  the 
area  had  already  vacated  their 
homes  for  the  low  cost  housing  unit 
in  Rolling  Fork.  By  the  time  my 
mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  vaca- 
ted their  homes,  however,  these  low 
cost  housing  units  were  filled  and 
they  had  to  find  another  location. 
Our  employees  were  put  on  unem- 
ployment, although  we  paid  them  the 
difference  between  their  regular  wa- 
ges and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. And,  one  of  my  employees  used 
a  boat  loaned  to  us  by  a  friend  in 
Jackson  to  go  to  the  single  dry  spot, 
except  where  my  house  was  located, 
left  on  the  place,  the  high  knoll  on  the 
levee  of  the  channel,  to  feed  our 
cows.  He  also  saw  about  the  milk 
cows  and  a  bull  with  a  broken  leg  that 
were  placed  in  an  automobile  grave- 
yard next  to  the  railroad  track  at 
Rolling  Fork. 

The  following  weekend  we  spent  in 
constant  work  filling  sandbags  and 

(continued  on  page  23) 
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THE  LI \. K 


by  Andrew  Badger 

It  had  been  a  grand  old  house,  the 
grandest  in  town;  and  even  though 
the  paint  is  peeling,  the  porches 
sagging,  and  the  shingles  puckering, 
its  grandeur  is  still  present.  Because 
of  its  former  grandness,  the  house  is 
important  to  the  town.  It  alone  recalls 
for  us  the  days  when  Benson  had 
been  important  to  the  county-much 
more  than  the  abandoned  school 
does,  or  the  decayed  stores-the  days 
when  the  main  road  had  run  along 
the  bayou  and  in  front  of  the  house, 
even  though  now  the  road  is  some 
two  hundred  feet  behind  the  house, 
leaving  it  isolated  and  facing  north 
away  from  any  town  activity. 

And  while  the  house  is  important,  it 
is  not  an  ante-bellum  importance  or 
an  architectual  importance.  In  fact,  its 
slow  demise  in  the  past  ten  years, 
while  sad,  would  never  have  moved 
us  to  preserve  the  house.  It  is 
ante-Depression,  that's  all.  Some  day 
it  will  catch  fire  and  burn;  or  no  one 
will  be  willing  to  live  in  the  style 
demanded  by  its  twelve-foot  ceilings, 
rolling  floors,  and  uninsulated  walls; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  slowly  sag  to  the 
ground  while  we  look  on  and  mutter 
condolences  to  ourselves  in  much 
the  same  way  we  console  ourselves 
at  the  aging  of  a  once  beautiful 
woman. 

No  one  seems  to  know  when  the 
house  was  built  or  who  built  it, 
although  there  must  be  records 
somewhere.  Even  old  Mr.  Max--he's 
one  of  our  old  people;  there  are  only 
three  left  now;  two  died  this  year 
when  their  children  who  had  moved 
to  cities  decided  that  rest  homes  were 
the  only  answer -doesn't  know  who 
built  the  house.  He  does  remember 
that  about  seventy-five  years  ago 
when  he  was  six  that  the  Judge  and 
his  wife  had  lived  there  and  had 
given  a  Thanksgiving  Day  feast  for  all 
the  town.  Mr.  Max  says  that  the  feast 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  he'd 
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ever  seen:  smoked  turkey  and  duck, 
baked  squash,  pumpkin  pie,  but 
especially  the  ice  cream  that  the 
Judge's  wife  had  ordered  from 
Memphis  to  be  delivered  by  rail, 
individual  servings  of  ice  cream 
molded  into  Magnolia  blossoms,  with 
green  ice  creams  leaves,  too.  The 
Judge's  wife  really  spread  a  great 
table  before  she  entertained  the 
Judge  into  bankruptcy,  which  may 
have  been  fitting,  for  the  Judge  had 
led  the  fight  to  keep  the  railroad  out 
of  Benson:  a  fight  which,  when  won, 
sealed  Benson's  economic  doom  and 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  county  seat 
from  Benson  to  the  town  through 
which  the  railroad  did  run.  And  so 
the  house  was  sold  to  the  Callicuts. 

Our  younger  old  people,  those  in 
their  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
remember  the  house  as  the  Callicut 
plantation  house  surrounded  by 
cabins,  out-buildings,  daffodils,  sur- 
prise lilies,  pecan  trees,  and  children. 
The  Callicuts  decided  to  modify 
some  of  the  architecture  of  the 
house;  where  the  Judge  had  insisted 
on  a  door  opening  outside  from  each 
room,  the  Callicuts  had  need  for  only 
four  outside  doors.  And  while  the 
house  was  being  modified,  the  town 
was  changing  too;  the  old  jail  house 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
school,  the  old  cypress  hanging  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  bayou  collapsed  in 
decay,  and  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  built  a  church  together-a- 
cross  the  bayou  from  the  hanging 
tree -where  on  alternate  Sundays 
(except  the  fifth)  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  either  could  be  presented  to  all 
the  children  in  town.  Meanwhile,  the 
Callicuts,  farming  3000  acres,  provid- 
ed Benson  with  a  fragile  stability  until 
the  Great  Depression  made  its  late 
arrival  on  the  Delta  scene. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  though 
what  bankruptcy  and  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  had  failed  to  do,  the 
Depression  was  about  to  do.  The 
Callicuts  lost  everything.  And  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  whole  place  was 
bought  at  auction  by  a  man  who  had 
no  intention  of  living  in  the  house  or 
working  the  land.  The  house  had 
suffered  before  the  auction,  for  there 
was  no  money  to  keep  the  house  in 


(continued  on  page  25) 

Mr  Foshee,  from  Belen,  Mississip- 
pi, currently  attends  high  school  in 
Clarksdale,  MS. 


illustration  by  Mark  Foshee 
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You  Don't 

Need  a  Boat 

to  Float 


by  Debbie  Bishop 


"I  saw  a  picture  of  one  in  Playboy 
magazine  and  knew  I  had  to  have 
one."  "One"  is  a  hot  air  balloon. 
Johnny  Jennings,  now  an  advertising 
representative  at  The  Greenwood 
Commonwealth,  took  his  first  flight  in 
a  balloon  several  years  ago  while  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

After  that  initial  flight,  Jennings 
said  that  he  felt  like  he  was  floating, 
and  "that  was  when  I  felt  like  I  had  to 
have  one." 

Now  owner  and  pilot  of  a  77,500 
cubic  foot  red,  white,  yellow,  black, 
and  green  balloon,  Jennings  has 
flown  "Miss  Cotton"  since  1976.  He 
holds  an  FAA  Commercial  Certifi- 
cate. 

The  balloon  is  mainly  a  hobby  with 
Jennings.  It  has  low  maintenance 
and  is  a  good  novelty  option.  Hot  Air 
Balloons,  Inc.,  averages  one  promo- 
tion a  month  to  cover  expenses. 
Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  it  as  an 
advertising  promotion,  the  balloon 
can  be  used  at  ball  games,  picnics, 
openings  of  banks,  shopping  centers, 
and  small  businesses  all  over  the 
Mid-South.  Not  limited  in  its  service, 
it  can  fly  with  an  advertising  banner 
attached  to  it. 

A  diversified  balloon,  "Miss  Cot- 
ton" has  a  "first."  By  jumping  out  of 
Jennings'  balloon,  Jerry  Neel  became 
the  first  parachutist  in  the  state  to  free 
fall  out  of  a  hot  air  balloon. 

The  farthest  Jennings  and  Lin 
Stanton,  his  co-pilot,  have  flown  from 
Greenwood  has  been  to  Drew  and 
Belzoni. 
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photo  by  Debbie  Bishop 


Impressive  looking,  the  balloon  is 
seven  stories  tall,  55  feet  in  diameter, 
and  produces  22  million  BTU's  of 
heat.  It  can  carry  four  or  five  persons 
in  the  winter  and  three  or  four  in  the 
summer. 

The  balloon  itself  is  made  out  of 
rip-stop  nylon  and  is  held  together  by 
Velcro.  This  is  the  same  material  that 
parachutes  are  made  of,  but  the 
balloon  is  less  porous  so  the  heat  will 
not  escape.  The  gondola,  which  is 
attached  to  the  balloon  and  carries 
the  crew  and  passengers,  is  made  of 


aircraft  aluminum  and  fiberglass.  The 
only  instruments  are  a  temperature 
gauge,  an  altimeter,  a  compass,  and  a 
rate  of  climb  indicator. 

Controls  include  a  blast  valve,  two 
burners,  and  a  back  up  system.  The 
hottest  temperature  is  nine  inches 
away  from  the  top  of  the  ball.  With 
the  flame  retardant,  in  its  entirity  it 
weighs  1200  pounds  loaded.  The 
burners  develop  8000  horsepower  of 
thermal  energy. 

It  takes  an  average  of  four  people 
to  get  it  ready  with  the  aid  of  a  fan 
inflator.  It  needs  100  square  feet,  and 
the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the 
balloon  has  to  be  100  degrees  hotter 
than  the  outside  air  before  take-off. 

It  burns  liquid  propane  and  carries 
40  gallons,  enough  for  around  three 
hours  flight  time.  The  balloon  can 
climb  up  to  1200  feet  a  minute, 
about  tops  for  a  medium  aircraft. 

Once  in  the  air,  movement  is  like 
the  clouds-no  air  in  your  face,  no 
gravity-everything  is  gradual.  The 
biggest  danger  is  power  lines;  but 
according  to  Jennings,  you  develop  a 
sense  of  guiding  it.  Everything  you  do 
determines  what  happens  one  min- 
ute later. 

Stanton  has  flown  with  Jennings 
almost  two  years  and  is  now  working 
on  his  Commercial  Certificate.  As 
ground  chief,  Mike  Bamer  is  in 
charge  of  the  multi-colored  van 
which  follows  Jennings  and  Stanton 
and  picks  them  up  after  a  landing. 
The  balloon  can  be  slowed  down  by 
pull  down  ropes,  which  keep  it  from 
bouncing  too  much  across  the  grou- 
nd while  landing.  Unless  it  is  flown  in 
well-known  territory,  contact  is  made 
by  radio  because  the  wind  dictates 
the  direction  of  flight.  The  balloon, 
stored  in  a  bag,  is  kept  in  the  van 
along  with  the  gondola  and  gas. 
Then  it  is  ready  to  go  again. 

On  the  average,  "Miss  Cotton"  flies 
about  every  other  week.  She  makes 
you  feel  like  you  are  floating.  It's  true. 
"You  don't  need  a  boat  to  float." 


Debbie  Bishop  Hues  in  Greenwood 
where  she  is  an  announcer  at  WGRM 
Radio  Station.  She  is  also  a  free  lance 
copywriter  and  photographer.  She 
holds  a  B.  A.  in  speech  communica- 
tion from  Auburn  University  in 
Auburn,  Alabama.  Her  first  ride  in  a 
hot  air  balloon  was  in  "Miss  Cotton" 
on  January  2,  1978. 


photo  by  Bob  Monk 
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(Delta  State  University  ■  continued 
from  page  12) 

Located  in  a  relatively  inaccessible 
part  of  the  state,  DSU  nevertheless 
attracts  students  from  all  parts  of 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  from  a  number 
of  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 
However,  as  in  the  past,  the  majority 
of  students  who  attend  DSU  come 
from  the  traditional  Delta  Counties. 
According  to  Dr.  Wyatt,  this  circum- 
stance remains  one  of  the  Universi- 
ty's strong  assets.  Delta  State  from  its 
inception  has  existed  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  Delta. 

Those  who  attend  or  visit  Delta 
State,  whether  from  the  Delta  or 
elsewhere,  discover  wihout  question 
the  loveliest  college  campus  in  the 
state.  The  beauty  and  convenience  of 
the  campus  continue  to  impress 
visitors.  The  architectural  style  and 
the  construction  materials  utilized  are 
uniform  by  design,  and  this  situation 
is  not  accidental.  Quite  early  in  the 
college's  existence,  its  administrators 
decided  that  the  campus  would  not 
become  a  "hodge  podge"  of  build- 
ings and  styles.  Thus,  in  this  modern 
age  of  rapid  change  in  taste  and  style, 
the  DSU  campus  is  a  pleasing  and 
comfortable  constant. 

Even  though  its  campus  beauty  is 
outstanding,  Delta  State's  true  streng- 
th and  importance  goes  far  beyond 
buildings  or  grounds.  The  University 
stands  above  all  for  academic  and 
intellectual  strength.  Small  enough  to 
be  personal  and  friendly  in  a  genuine 
sense,  DSU  still  is  large  enough  to 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  academic  and 
career  opportunities.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
"university"  in  every  aspect.  Noted  a 
as  a  superior  teacher-training  institu- 
tion, DSU  also  boasts  an  excellent 
school  of  business.  As  well,  the 
University  has  a  particularly  strong 
school  of  arts  and  sciences,  perhaps 
the  backbone  of  the  educational 
skeleton. 

Another  area  of  education  given 
emphasis  at  DSU  is  that  which  has  to 
do  with  physical  development.  All 
major  intercollegiate  sports  are  repre- 
sented, and  excellence  is  evident  on 
this  level  also.  The  now-famous  Lady 
Statesmen  have  won  the  national 
women's  basketball  championship 
for  three  consecutive  years.  The 
1976-1977  DSU  baseball  squad 
finished  its  season  as  the  third-ranked 
Division  II  team  in  the  nation  after 
competing    in    the    College    World 


Series  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  A 
member  of  the  nationally-recognized 
Gulf  South  Conference,  DSU  has 
enjoyed  notable  success  in  football, 
track,  golf,  tennis,  and  men's  basket- 
ball as  well.  Too,  intramural  athletic 
competition  flourishes  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Thus,  the  institution  practices  the 
old  adage  of  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body." 

In  the  final  analysis,  any  student 
must  be  responsible  for  his  or  her 
ultimate  success  or  failure  regardless 
of  where  he  or  she  attends  college. 
Nevertheless,    as    revealed    by    the 


above-mentioned  studies,  a  student 
has  a  greater  potential  for  success 
and  self-enrichment  on  a  small 
college  or  university  campus  where 
liberal  education  and  strong  faculty- 
student  contact  prevails.  For  his 
money  today,  no  student  who  seri- 
ously wants  to  become  educated  (not 
just  trained)  can  go  wrong  if  he  or  she 
decides  to  attend  Delta  State  Univer- 
sity, truly  the  Delta's  own. 
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covering  the  hurriedly  built  levee  with 
Bisqueen  to  avoid  erosion.  At  times 
the  rains  would  slacken  and  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  keep 
sandbagging  the  levee  to  hold  back 
the  waters.  Week  after  week  we  did 
just  this.  However,  three  miles  stret- 
ched endlessly  in  the  fields  behind 
the  house  and  the  winds  across  the 
ocean  of  water  became  more  furious 
and  continued  to  beat  upon  the  levee 
which  held  back  the  waters.  This 
caused  the  levee  to  become  water- 
logged and  to  erode  more  and  more. 

But,  thank  goodness,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  predicted  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi would  reach  its  crest  at  44.7 
feet  on  April  25,  so  apparently  we 
would  save  our  house.  During  the 
period  my  only  loss  appeared  to  be 
that  of  32  cows  and  calves,  including 
theft  of  the  two  calves  left  on  the 
levee.  But  the  house  could  be  saved. 
April  25  came  and  the  waters 
continued  to  climb  and  the  prediction 
was  changed  to  May  5,  then  to  May 
10,  and  finally  May  17,  on  which  day 
it  reached  45.2  feet. 

By  April  29,  the  waters  had  risen 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  levee  around 
the  house.  My  friend  from  Jackson 
and  two  employees  worked  all  day 
that  Sunday  topping  the  levee  with 
fresh  sandbags.  On  Monday,  April 
30,  I  did  not  return  to  the  University 
but  remained  at  home  to  prepare  for 
the  worst  and  to  pray  that  it  would 
not  come.  I  took  two  employees  and 
drove  posts  around  the  house  and 
nailed  tin  to  keep  surging  waters  from 
damaging  the  house.  We  placed 
sheets  of  tin  over  lower  windows  and 
kept  water  pumped  out  of  the  levee. 
Tuesday  morning,  May  1,  I  planned 
to  attend  Delta  Council  in  Cleveland 
but  had  to  change  plans  because  of 
what  seemed  imminent.  Wilma  went 
with  me  to  the  house,  traveling  by 
boat.  With  the  waters  at  the  top  of  the 
levee,  soaking  through  the  bottom  so 
as  to  fill  the  surrounded  area,  I  said. 
"We've  done  all  we  can  and  it  looks 
as  if  tomorrow  will  be  the  last  day  to 
hold  back  the  waters."  She  could 
only  respond,  "Can't  we  do  some 
more  sandbagging?"  I  simply  answer- 
ed "No."  Wilma  had  carried  several 
boxes  so  that  we  could  rescue  some 
of  our  fifty  rose  bushes  in  full  bloom, 
but  she  never  got  to  use  them.  I  had 
to  leave  her  around  noon  to  return  to 
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the  University  of  Mississippi,  as  I  had 
a  class  to  teach  that  evening.  Wilma 
returned  to  the  house  about  2:00  P. 
M.  with  the  local  game  warden  and 
the  contractor  who  had  built  the 
house  just  twelve  months  previously. 
Trying  to  decide  how  to  get  up  the 
roses  to  take  to  my  mother's  home, 
Wilma  was  standing  near  the  weakest 
spot  on  the  levee  immediately  south 
of  the  house  when  the  waters  first 
began  to  trickle  over  and  then  broke 
with  a  surge  to  fill  the  back  yard.  The 
men  with  her  loaded  the  range  and 
the  table  on  the  boat  and  left  for  the 
highway,  which  was  the  only  high 
spot  in  the  area.  In  fact  all  of  Sharkey 
County  was  covered  except  narrow 
spots  on  either  side  of  Highway  61. 
The  other  highways  were  above  the 
water,  but  absolutely  no  land  area 
was  left. 

After  I  got  out  of  class  and  went  to 
my  apartment  in  Oxford,  the  tele- 
phone rang.  I  knew  the  message 
even  before  my  daughter  Terry  Keith 
said,  "Daddy,  the  levee  broke  and 
there  is  water  in  the  house."  I  was 
prepared  but  was  nevertheless  shock- 
ed by  this  news.  Absolutely  nothing 
like  this  had  ever  happened  to  me. 


Wednesday  morning  before  daylight, 
after  a  sleepless  night  I  made  the 
163-mile  trip  back  home.  When  I  got 
to  the  road  leading  to  the  house,  one 
of  my  employees  was  already  gone 
to  feed  the  cows,  but  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  game  warden, 
Billy  Perkins,  came  along  with  his 
boat  to  take  me  to  my  house.  He  had 
been  busy  catching  deer  and  other 
wild    animals    to    move    to    higher 
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ground.  We  went  to  the  house  and 
found  the  water  had  not  reached  the 
top  of  the  cabinets  where  Wilma  had 
left  the  boxes.  Billy  and  I  took  some 
old  Life  magazines  on  top  of  an  old 
book  case  and  packed  my  wife's 
china  and  crystal  in  the  boxes.  We 
cleaned  the  linen  closet  and  the 
clothes  closets,  filling  plastic  garbage 
bags  and,  with  a  loaded  boat,  took 
these   to   safety.   We   found   plastic 
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garbage  bags  the  best  available 
containers  for  removing  things  when 
wading  waist  deep  in  water.  Now 
everything  was  out  of  the  house. 

The  waters  continued  to  rage 
across  the  land,  and  the  following 
weekend  I  had  to  get  an  amphibious 
boat,  which  belonged  to  the  National 
Guard  stationed  in  Anguilla,  to  move 
an  old  man  from  his  house.  By  now 
the  water  was  almost  chest  deep  and 
I  stepped  onto  a  floating  porch  to  pull 
the  electric  switch  before  we  began 
work.  The  National  Guard  personnel 
were  practically  useless  in  helping 
load  furniture  or  anything  else.  This 
moving  required  about  three  fourths 
of  a  day,  although  I  had  told  Mr. 
Meeks  on  March  18  to  get  his  things 
and  get  out.  He  departed  after  my 
wife  made  arrangements  for  living 
situations  for  him,  but  he  left  his 
furnishings.  All  day  we  worked  in  this 
house,  wading  around  in  water,  while 
the  rains  continued  to  fall.  It  seemed 
they  would  never  cease.  Surely  this 
was  just  a  long  dream  I  had, 
extending  over  the  better  part  of  four 
months. 

But  when  we  went  to  the  fields  on 
June  20,  no  land  had  been  prepared 
and  no  seed  had  been  planted.  I 
knew  it  certainly  was  not  a  dream. 
Maybe  it  was  a  nightmare  from  which 
I  would  awake  and  find  it  was  not 
real.  However,  such  was  not  to  be  the 
case  as  negotiations  were  made  for 
aid  to  pay  for  the  house,  which  was 
filled  with  crayfish.  Catching  crayfish 
became  sport  for  many  outsiders,  but 
for  me  I  found  a  mud-filled  hull  which 
had  to  be  repaired.  Also,  I  had  to 
spend  an  additional  $22,000  to  get 
my  house  back  in  shape.  I  did  get 
some  crops  planted,  but  these  profit- 
ed me  little.  Yes,  I  lived  through  the 
flood  of  1973,  and  although  threat- 
ened again  in  1974  and  1975,  I 
hardly  believe  I  could  live  through  it  a 
second  time.  Anyway,  I  am  prepared 
now  with  a  six-foot  levee  around  my 
house,  and  I  intend  for  it  to  stay. 
Indeed,  I  know  how  the  people  of 
Noah's  day  felt  when  the  floods 
rampaged  across  the  lands.  I've  lived 
through  one. 


Dr.  Douglas  McDonald  is  currently 
Director  of  Institutional  Research  at 
Delta  State  University. 
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perfect  shape;  then  after  the  auction, 
there  was  no  one  to  work  the  place 
right  away;  and  the  future  looked 
bleaker  yet  when  our  town  learned 
that  the  house  was  to  be  the  home  of 
a  tenant  farmer. 

Our  parents  remember  well  that 
bare  winter  day  about  forty  years  ago 
when  Ed  and  Mamie  Callahan 
moved  down  from  west  Tennessee 
to  farm  the  Callicut  place.  The 
Callahans  had  one  child,  two  blue 
tick  hounds,  an  old  wood-buming 
iron  stove-one  of  the  eyes  was  lost  in 
the  move -a  kitchen  table  with  an 
enameled  steel  top,  and  two  chairs. 
Ed  was  a  good  ole  boy  who  farmed 
and  trapped  well  enough  to  keep 
Mamie  happy,  which  meant  he  was 
good  at  what  he  did.  Mamie -she  was 
pregnant  when  they  moved  in  and 
had  the  baby  in  the  front  bedroom - 
never  did  consider  herself  a  tenant, 
which  proved  a  blessing  for  the  old 
house. 

Sam  Jones,  a  good  carpenter  and 
the  son  of  one  of  the  old  people  who 
died  this  year,  likes  to  tell  of  getting 
Mamie  riled  up  that  time  she  bossed 
him  too  much  on  a  job  she  had  him 
do  to  "restore"  the  house.  He'd 
remind  her  of  the  old  stove  and 
kitchen  table  and  point  out  her  lack 
of  queenly  roots.  But  Mamie  held 
court  at  cards  and  the  garden  club 
and  provided  employment  for  two 
local  carpenters;  some  months  the 
landlord  owed  her  rent  money.  The 
house  had  made  her  queen  of 
Benson,  and  she  was  not  about  to  let 
the  old  house  down.  She  had  Ed  drill 
a  deep  well-the  well  supplied  water 
for  the  whole  town  up  until  ten  years 
ago-so  she  could  get  plumbing  in  the 
house.  A  few  years  later  she  had  Jack 
Franks,  he's  my  daddy,  replace  the 
cedar  shake  roof  with  asbestos 
shingles.  Daddy  says  he  fought  more 
with  Mamie  during  the  one  month  he 
worked  for  her  than  he  did  with 
Mama  in  twenty  years.  But  despite 
her  problems  with  hired  men,  over 
the  years  Mamie,  the  entire  Garden 
Club,  and  two  "hands"  planted 
nandina,  bridal  wreath,  flowering 
quince,  pecans,  giant  mimosas,  and  a 
two-foot  border  of  daffodils  around 
the  entire  yard. 

I  remember  when  I  was  young  that 
Miz  Mamie-her  children  were  grown 
and  away  in  college  then-used  to  let 
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me  pick  daffodils  to  take  to  Mama 
and  gather  pecans  on  shares.  Miz 
Mamie  really  grieved  when  Edna,  her 
old  cook,  died  and  no  one  could  be 
found  to  live  in  the  cook's  house  right 
out  back.  Then  the  road  was  moved 
to  run  in  front  of  the  Baptist 
Church--the  Baptists  had  built  their 
own  church  after  the  old  church  had 
burned  so  the  Methodists  either  went 
to  church  in  another  town  or  became 
Baptists.  After  thirty  years  of  stability, 
everything  in  town  seemed  to  be 
changing--even  the  school  was  clos- 
ed when  I  was  in  the  third  grade- 
everything  except  the  old  house  that 
Miz  Mamie  kept  beautiful.  Then  one 
day -I'll  never  forget  this-Miz  Mamie 
walked  out  of  the  house  to  where  Mr. 
Ed  was  sitting  under  the  old  pecan 
tree  and  found  him  dead. 

The  landlord  rented  the  farm  land 
to  someone  else;  Miz  Mamie  left  to 
live  with  her  oldest  boy;  and  the  old 
house  sat  vacant  for  four  years.  Each 
year  the  paint  became  greyer  and  the 
porches  sagged  a  little  more;  the 
Nowell  boys  broke  a  couple  of 
windows  so  they  could  get  inside  to 
smoke  and  poke  around  a  little.  But 
each  spring  the  daffodils  came  up 
and  the  peach  trees  and  flowering 
quince  bloomed,  which  made  us  feel 
that  the  place  wasn't  dead  yet. 

Three  years  ago  in  May,  just  after 
the  daffodils  had  passed,  a  young 
couple-Jim  and  Mary  Fowler,  with 
three  children  of  school  age-rented 
the  house.  When  they  moved  in  and 
we  saw  the  old  house  come  alive 
again,  it  seemed  that  the  entire  town 
woke  up.  Our  last  link  with  the  past 
was  still  alive.  Mary  wanted  to  get  the 
house  painted,  but  the  landlord  had 
more  pressing  repairs  to  pay  for  right 
then,  so  Mary  made  a  deal  with  the 
kids  in  the  town:  one  Saturday 
afternoon  all  the  kids  were  to  come 
over  with  ladders,  mops,  buckets,  and 
hoses  and  wash  the  whole  house, 
and  she  and  Jim  would  fix  them  a  big 
picnic  meal  to  eat  afterwards.  Those 
kids  talked  about  that  Saturday  for 
over  a  year. 

The  old  house  is  brighter  now,  and 
it  has  something  that  it  hasn't  had  in 
forty  years -Mary  and  Jim  just  had  a 
baby  girl. 

Dr.  Andrew  Badger  is  an  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  Delta  State 
University. 
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Confederates  Lead 
Dean  Dattalion 


by  Helen  W.  Skelton 

Unknown  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  we  are  now  waging  an 
undeclared  war,  instigated  by  the  U. 
S.  D.  A.  and  led  by  Confederate 
soldiers.  Lee,  Jackson,  Pickett,  For- 
rest, Bragg,  Hood,  Hill,  Hardee,  and 
Semmes  have  put  aside  their  Con- 
federate suits  of  gray  and  have 
donned  uniforms  of  green  to  fight  the 
battle  against  worldwide  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Actually,  these  "Con- 
federates" are  varieties  of  soybeans 
developed  at  the  Delta  Branch 
Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
at  Stoneville,  Mississippi,  under  the 
aegis  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hartwig. 

"For  many  years  soybeans  were 
grown  in  the  United  States  as  a 
forage  crop  only,"  says  Hartwig,  who 
is  a  plant  breeder  from  Minnesota 
transplanted  to  Stoneville.  "I  got  in 
on  the  beginning  of  the  soybean 
explosion,  since  1941  marked  the 
first  year  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  harvest 
of  soybeans  for  seed  equalled  the 
acreage  harvested  for  hay.  I  came  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Stoneville 
in  1943.  Today  soybeans  are  the 
number  one  cash  crop  in  the  United 
States." 

An  annual  legume  that  grows  well 
in  rich  or  poor  soil,  the  soybean  has 
been  cultivated  for  the  last  4,000 
years.  Long  before  written  history, 
the  Chinese  recognized  its  impor- 
tance and  classified  it  as  one  of  the 
five  grains  essential  for  existence.  The 
soybean  of  those  days  resembled  the 
running  butterbean  that  is  now 
commonly  seen  throughout  the  Sou- 
th and  produced  varieties  of  small 
multi-colored  seeds  in  tiny  pods. 
Even  today,  these  ancient  viney 
beans  are  grown  at  Stoneville  to 
select  characteristics  from  them  that 
are  desired  in  the  modern-day 
breeds. 


"It  takes  ten  to  twelve  years-if 
things  go  right-to  combine  various 
selected  characteristics  and  come  up 
with  a  new  variety,"  says  Hartwig. 
"The  first  few  generations  can  be 
bred  in  greenhouses,  and  we  can 
produce  several  generations  in  one 
year  under  artificial  conditions.  How- 
ever, eventually  we  must  end  up 
under  normal  field  conditions  for 
testing,  since  our  ultimate  goal  is  to 
produce  a  better  field  plant.  Before 
we  release  any  variety  for  general 
use,  it  is  tested  in  all  the  Southern 
states,"  comments  Hartwig,  who  has 
coordinated  U.  S.  D.  A.  soybean 
improvement  research  in  the  South- 
ern states  since  1949. 

The  soybean  is  an  unusual  plant  in 
that  it  is  phototrophic.  This  means 
that  rather  than  flowering  in  a 
growing  period  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  as  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  most 
other  plants  do,  the  soybean  blooms 
and  fruits  according  to  the  length  of 
daylight.  Two  familiar  plants  with  this 
same  characteristic  are  the  Christmas 
cactus  and  the  poinsettia.  Therefore, 
regardless  of  when  the  seeds  are 
planted,  the  soybeans  will  mature  on 
a  certain  date  with  a  variable  of  only 


two  or  three  days.  But  because  of 
genetic  differences,  each  soybean 
variety  will  have  a  different  date  of 
maturity.  Hartwig's  Confederates  sta- 
rt maturing  in  late  September  with 
the  Hill  variety  followed  on  October 
1-Forrest;  October  8-Hood;  October 
16-Pickett  and  Lee;  October  23-Sem- 
mes;  October  25-Bragg  and  Jackson; 
and  November  5-Hardee. 

The  soybean's  arrival  in  the  United 
States  was  by  happenstance.  When 
Admiral  Matthew  Perry  established 
commerce  with  Japan  in  1854,  he 
returned  home  with  soybeans  as 
ballast.  He  landed  near  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  an  area  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  his  ballast  beans.  Today 
soybeans  are  produced  extensively 
throughout  the  thirteen  Southern 
"cotton"  states  as  well  as  the  Midwest 
and  West. 
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The  vast  improvements  made  with 
this  pioneer  bean  that  first  came  to 
America  with  Perry  are  due  to  plant 
breeders  throughout  the  nation.  The 
soy  plant  is  plagued  with  several 
diseases,  the  most  notorious  of  which 
are  Phytophtora  and  nematodes. 
Phytophtora  is  a  fungus  that  infects 
the  plants  and  is  present  in  the  soils 
of  all  producing  states.  Nematodes 
are  worm-like  animals  that  live  in 
soils  and  invade  plants.  Their  dam- 
age either  kills  the  plant  or  greatly 
reduces  yield.  Because  plant  breed- 
ers have  been  able  to  select  and 
breed  plants  with  varying  degrees  of 
resistance  to  these  and  other  plant 
problems,  the  producing  states  pro- 
vide 70  percent  of  the  world's 
soybeans. 

Of  necessity  plant  breeders  are  in  a 
business  that  must  hedge  against  the 
future,  and  they  must  consider  the 
long  range  economic  picture  of  the 
soybean.  Because  it  has  virtually  no 
starch,  yet  is  extremely  rich  in  protein 
and  oil,  the  soybean  is  in  great 
demand  worldwide  today.  The  oil 
which  is  obtained  by  crushing  the 
beans  is  widely  used  in  industry  as 
well  as  in  cooking.  The  remaining  soy 
meal  is  used  for  livestock  and  poultry 
feed.  The  rate  of  gain  and  the 
efficiency  ratio  for  animals  fed  this 
protein  rich  meal  greatly  outdistance 
other  feeds.  Since  alternative  sources 
of  oil  are  readily  available  to  the 
world,  breeders  are  seeking  the 
development  of  a  soybean  with 
higher  protein  and  lower  oil  content. 


Traditionally  the  soybean  has  been 
used  for  human  consumption  only  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world  where 
it  is  highly  valued  for  its  protein. 
There  it  is  eaten  fresh,  fermented, 
and  fried.  While  these  age-old  uses 
have  remained  constant  in  the 
Orient,  use  of  the  soy  meal  for 
feeding  livestock  has  jumped  consid- 
erably since  World  War  II  as  these 
countries  began  to  adopt  more 
Western  eating  habits. 

Use  of  the  soybean  as  human  food 
in  the  United  States  has  caught  on 
slowly,  although  we  all  eat  the 
soybean  and  are  unaware  of  it.  Soy 
flour  combined  with  wheat  flour  is 
widely  used  in  commercial  mixes  and 
in  commercially  prepared  doughnuts, 
cakes,  and  cookies.  Frequently,  soy 
flour  is  added  as  a  binder  in  sausages 
and  related  meat  products.  By 
adding  5-10  percent  soy  flour  the 
taste  of  products  is  unaffected,  and 
the  nutritional  value  is  significantly 
increased.  We  are  more  familiar  with 
the  use  of  soybeans  in  cooking  oil 
and  margarine,  as  milk  for  allergic 
babies,  and  in  the  various  new 
products  such  as  Bacos  and  Morning 
Star  Farm  imitation  bacon. 

Whether  served  to  human  beings 
or  animals,  eaten  as  flour  or  bean,  the 
primary  value  of  the  soybean  is  its 
high  protein  content.  Each  bean 
contains  41  percent  protein  that  is 
nutritionally  similar  to  animal  protein. 
Because  of  the  soybean's  ability  to 
produce  in  almost  any  soil,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  benefits  that  a  more 
protein-packed  bean  would  present 
to  the  world.  To  develop  these 
soybeans  of  the  future,  the  breeders 
at  Stoneville  work  with  astoundingly 
large  numbers  of  plants.  In  one  small 
field  there  are  13,000  plant  selections 
in  neat  plots.  In  a  nearby  field  1,000 
strains  are  in  yield  tests.  All  these 
plants,  plus  untold  others  in  green- 
houses and  other  fields,  are  part  of 
the  tedious,  ticklish  trials  of  borning 
new  Confederate  varieties. 


In  1976  Hartwig  broke  with  tradi- 
tion and  released  a  non-Confederate 
variety,  but  it  was  certainly  in  the 
American  tradition,  as  it  was  appro- 
priately christened  Centennial. 

"I  developed  the  bean  variety 
names  for  a  regional  adaptation," 
says  Hartwig  who  has  been  cited  for 
distinguished  service  by  the  U.  S.  D. 
A.  "However,  I  have  used  most  of  the 
short  snappy  Rebel  names.  There  are 
some  Confederates  such  as  Beaure- 
guard  who  were  outstanding  leaders, 
but  whose  names  are  too  long  and 
awkward  to  handle.  We  at  Stoneville 
are  in  contact  with  the  other  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  South  and  have 
discussed  some  possible  names  for 
future  varieties.  One  potential  variety 
has  many  characteristics  of  the 
Forrest  beans,  and  we  are  consider- 
ing calling  it  Bedford,  which  was 
General  Forrest's  middle  name.  One 
interesting  note  is  the  name  of  our 
variety  that  is  adapted  to  low,  boggy 
areas,"  he  added.  "We  dubbed  it 
Semmes  for  the  South's  able  naval 
Captain." 

Hartwig  speaks  with  obvious  pride 
as  he  discusses  his  Confederates.  He 
has  traveled  to  Taiwan,  India,  South 
Africa,  and  Korea  to  advise  research 
workers  and  to  furnish  germplasm  for 
their  breeding  programs.  Through 
correspondence  and  providing  mate- 
rials he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  most  soybean  improvement 
programs  in  the  world's  developing 
nations. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  our 
Confederate  leaders  would  rise  again 
to  join  a  Yankee  to  fight  the  most 
important  battle  of  all— the  battle  for 
survival  and  good  health? 


A  former  contributor  to  DELTA 
SCENE,  Mrs.  Skelton  received  the  B. 
S.  degree  in  English  and  Library 
Science  from  Mississippi  University 
for  Women.  She  has  done  graduate 
work  in  English  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  Mrs.  Skelton  currently  is  a 
housewife  in  Winterville,  MS. 
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Dr.  E.  E.  Hartwig  examines  viney  bean  plant 
similar  to  the  original  soybean  grown  in  the  Orient 
4,000  years  ago.  Field  of  Twentieth  century  beans 
contrasts  in  background. 


Hartwig  shows  damage  done  by  phytophtora,  a 
fungus  in  the  soil,  to  a  plot  of  beans  lacking 
resistance.  Careful  breeding  has  produced  phytoph- 
tora resistant  varieties  and  has  allowed  the  thirteen 
Southern  "cotton"  states  to  produce  40%  of  the 
nation's  soybeans. 


Soybeans  have  the  ability  to  manufacture  their 
own  nitrogen  fertilizer  through  nodules  in  the  root 
system.  Test  plot  in  the  foreground  shows  stunted 
growth  and  yellow  color  of  variety  that  is 
non-nodular. 


Soybean  pod  of  variety  thousands  of  years  old  (left)  beside 
modern  bean  (right)  shows  great  advances  made  by  selective 
breeding. 
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The  Delta's  Classifieds 


Baking 


Cakes,  pies,  and  other  specialities 
made  to  order.  Call  846-7012  in 
Cleveland,  MS. 


Books 


The  Greenwood-Leflore  Public  Li- 
brary has  published  "The  Cata- 
loque  of  the  Genealogical  Collec- 
tion of  the  Greenwood-Leflore 
Public  Library."  This  100  page 
booklet  is  available  from  the 
library  at  408  West  Washington, 
Greenwood,  MS  38930  for  $4. 


Entertainment 

where  beauty  abounds: 

The  Mississippi  Delta  and  WBAQ! 

beautiful  music  WBAQ/  fm  98  and 
available  on  fifteen  cable  systems 


Merchandise 


Shark  Ski 

Boat,  15  1/2 

Ft., 

open  hull, 

4  years  old. 

Will 

sell  comp 

ete  with  130  h.  p. 

Chrysler 

motor,     Shoreline 

trailer   and    other   benefits. 

For   more 

information 

call 

686-2448 

after    6    p. 

m., 

Leland,  MS. 
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Do  You  Enjoy 
Arts  &  Crafts 

If  you  enjoy  making  macrame  plant  hangers, 
macrame  hammocks,  needlepoint  pillows,  pottery  or 
even  drawing  and  painting,  why  not  turn  your 
pleasure  into  profits. 

THE  DELTA  CLASSIFIEDS  was  created  especially  for 
you.  We  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  sell  your 
hobbies. 

For  as  little  as  500  a  word,  or  a  minimum  of  $5.00 
you  can  reach  hundreds  of  possible  buyers. 

We  have  other  listings  besides  arts  and  crafts.  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  list  below! 


Art 

Books 

Catering 

Crafts 

Education 

Entertainment 

Clip  out  and  mail  to: 


Home  Improvement 

Instructions 

Interior  Design 

Merchandise 

Real  Estate 


Delta  Scene  Classifieds 
P.  O.  Box  B-3 
Delta  State  University 
Cleveland,  MS  38733 


listing, 
ad 


name 

address. 
city 


.state. 


.zip. 


telephone. 


(     )  Payment  enclosed         (     )  Bill  me  later 
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Shop  at  Home 

Send  gift  subscriptions  of  Delta  Scene 

to  all  your  friends! 


Gone  year  for  $3.50 

□  two  years  for  $6.00 

□  three  years  for  $10.00 
To 


Address. 

City 

State 


Sign  card 


Zip. 


To 

Address. 
Citv 


State 

Sign  card. 


Zip. 


From. 


Address 

City 

State 


.Zip. 


□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  □  Bill  me  later 
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QUALITY 
CONVENIENCE 

PRIDE 

The  Chaney's  Pharmacies  throughout  the  Delta  and  Northern 
Mississippi  offer  you,  the  customer,  much  more  than  quality  in  filling 
prescriptions.  Chaney's  also  offers  name  brand  merchandise  and 
unique  gifts. 

With  the  professionalism  each  employee  expresses,  Chaney's  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  pride,  thus  making  it  a  pleasure  to  shop  in  a  friendly 
hometown  Chaney's  Pharmacy. 

From  our  quality,  convenience  and  pride  we  strive  to  serve  you,  the 

customer,  the  way  you  want  to  be  served.  Chaney's  Pharmacy,  the 

friend  of  your  family  exists  for  you.  By  stocking  our  stores  with  the 

best  merchandise  for  you  and  your  family,  we're  ready  when  the 
gift-giving  season  arrives. 

We,  the  Chaney's  Pharmacies,  want  to  serve  you!  To  let  you  learn  first 
hand  of  the  many  benefits  we  offer,  we  are  offering  a  special  25 
percent  discount  on  any  gift  item  in  any  of  our  stores. 

Take  advantage  of  the  limited  25  percent  discount  coupon  below.  Clip 
the  coupon  today  and  visit  your  friendly  Chaney's  Pharmacy,  where 
you'll  find  the  true  meaning  of  quality,  convenience,  and  pride. 


Chaney's 

7?&xa//\  Pharmacy 


Fill  in  the  coupon   below  and   take   it  to   the  Chaney's 
Pharmacy  nearest  you. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


COUPON 

25  per  cent  off  gift  merchandise. 

Limit  one  item  percustomer. 
Offer  good  through  May  31,  1978. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Telephone. 
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GREENWOOD 

Chaney's  Pharmacy 
105  Carrolton  Ave. 
Greenwood,  MS  38930 
(601)  453-3104 

Chaney's  Courtsquare  Pharmacy 
200  Fulton  St. 
Greenwood,  MS  38930 
(601)  453-3346 

CLEVELAND 

Chaney's  Pharmacy 
100  N.  Sharpe  Ave. 
Cleveland,  MS  38732 
(601)  843-2739 


INDIANOLA 

Lee's  Pharmacy 
Highway  82 
Indianola.  MS  38751 
(601)  887-1968 

GRENADA 

Chaney's  Pharmacy 
Green  Shopping  Center 
Grenada,  MS  38901 
(601)  226-5351 

OXFORD 

Chaney's  Eastgate  Pharmacy 
Eastgate  Shopping  Center 
Oxford,  MS  38655 
(601)  234-7221 


